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Die Interpolationen in der Odyssee. Eine Untersuchung von 
Feiedeioh Blass. Halle: Niemeyer, 1904. Pp. 308. M. 8. 

To be really familiar with a great work of literature is always better 
than to know what is said about it, and this principle is particularly 
applicable to Homer and the Homeric question, as it is called. Before 
a man has a right to an opinion of his own in this matter, he must 
know the poems very well, but he need not have read all that has been 
written on the subject. He must make a selection, not only that he 
may have time for some other work, but also that he may preserve his 
sanity of judgment and clearness of literary perception. The book 
before us is one of those which may be read to advantage, although only 
those who are specially interested in Homer will follow the discussion 
with regard to every interpolation. The author speaks as one having 
authority, as indeed he may, but is never offensively dogmatic; his style 
is attractive. 

The term " interpolations " is not used so frequently now as a genera- 
tion ago, in relation to the Homeric poems. If the development not only 
of epic poetry, but also of these poems, continued for two or three hun- 
dred years, who should say that a passage was " interpolated " because it 
was later of composition than most of the rest ? Some would say that it 
belonged to the Aeolic or the Ionic strata, but would apply the term 
"interpolation" to nothing which was inserted during the age of free 
epic composition. Blass, however, holds that the Odyssey is a true work 
of art, and that its unity is due in no wise to any commission of Pisis- 
tratus, but solely to its poet. He declares it to be high time that scholars 
should treat the Homeric poems as they do other great works of litera- 
ture, and he shows that the unity of plan is as perfect as in any other 
work of Greek literature of like extent, and that the inconsistencies of 
the action are no greater than are accepted in tragedies of Sophocles. 
Unquestionably, however, not merely single verses, but longer sections of 
the poems, are due to diasceuasts and interpolators, and he would exam- 
ine these additions to the Odyssey, choosing this as simpler than the 
Iliad, and as having sufifered less from later changes, being far less 
popular in ancient times, as is indicated by the number and quality of 
the manuscripts of the two poems. 

In the first six books of the Odyssey Blass finds no additions made 
by a diasceuast, but only the ordinary kind of interpolations. These 
interpolations are tested so far as possible by ancient authority, and the 
subjective element of taste is kept aloof. They vary in frequency, natur- 
ally, in different parts of the poem. E. g., only eleven verses of the sixth 
book are rejected: 120 f., 134, 222, 313-15, 328-31; while in the first book 
forty-six verses are marked as intei-polations. But, following the view of 
Aristarchus that the poem ended with ^ 296, the close of that book 
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and the whole of <a are assigned to a diasceuast, with the exception of 
the " Second Nekyia," which is considered a separate interpolation; and 
considerable additions are thought to have been made in the preceding 
books in order to prepare the way for the present state of the poem. In 
all, Blass excludes 543 verses (more than a third of these being in A) 
from the first twelve books, and 1,370 from the last twelve, or a total of 
1,913 out of 12,110 lines. More than half of these excisions, however, are 
made up from the close of the poem, the loves of Ares and Aphrodite in 
0, and parts of the Nekyia in A. 

The introduction occupies 25 pages, the discussion of interpolations 
195 pages, and of the diasceuast's extension 67 pages. An appendix dis- 
cusses the Trojan myth in Homer, and the relations between the last two 
books of the Iliad and the Odyssey, without showing familiarity with 
Geddes' theory of Ulyssean books of the Iliad. 

This work by Blass has special importance because of his well-earned 
reputation for being one of the broadest, sanest, and most incisive scholars 
of Germany. That a philologist of such standing should maintain the 
essential unity of the Homeric poems, is not only highly significant for 
the change which has taken place in philological sentiment, but also 
certain to influence the Homeric studies of the future. Doubtless Blass 
does not expect to convert to his views any scholars of the extreme 
left, but his first pages will have weight with fair-minded persons, and 
his later pages afford for the discussion of such questions a model which 
throws into high relief the absurdity of many previous rejections of 
Homeric verses and passages. The time is not likely to return when a 
scholar can present rhetorically his Homeric creed like an American of 
the last preceding generation: "I believe that Homer composed the 
Iliad, the whole Iliad, and the Iliad as a whole; the Odyssey, the whole 
Odyssey, and the Odyssey as a whole." But while men smiled at that 
creed a third of a century ago, they did not dream that by this year of 
grace scholars would be quite as far from holding the views of Lach- 
mann in the form in which they were presented by many scholars half a 
century ago. The belief that the world was produced by " a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms " was no more difiicult than what was accepted 
almost greedily by many German philologists for the poems of Homer. 
Fortunately, in recent years we hear less of Liederjager and Einheits- 
hirten. We are at least more moderate than the preceding generation. 
The pendulum of thought has swung back so far that the influence 
of a great poetic mind in the composition of the poems, is better appre- 
ciated. The better scholars are less captious of minor discrepancies 
than they were, and more ready to admit that Homer's audiences may 
not have required such a degree of consistency that no flaw could be 
found by a student with a concordance, turning backward and forward 
to detect some mark of suture or some indication of oscitancy. For one. 
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the present writer confesses that each time he reads the poems anew, he is 
more struck by their essential harmony than by the inconsistencies in the 
action and the other indications of different authorship of different parts. 

2 

Roman Historical Sources and Institutions. University of Mich- 
igan Studies, Humanistic Series, Vol. I. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1904. Pp. vi + 402. $2.50. 

An increasing interest in inscriptions and in the history of the Later 
Roman Empire, a period hitherto generally neglected in our universities, 
may perhaps be inferred from the title-page of this volume; for of the six 
authors five use epigraphical material and four deal chiefly with institu- 
tions and events of the third century a. d. The book as a whole forms 
an auspicious beginning for a new series. 

The editor, Professor Henry A. Sanders, contributes two interesting 
studies in sources. In "The Myth about Tarpeia" he shows that, 
although in point of fact the Tarpeian Rock was named from a family 
which once lived in the vicinity, the custom of punishing traitors by 
hurling them from the cliff gave rise to an aetiological story of the treason 
and execution of a Tarpeius (Festus, p. 343 M; Prop. iv. 4. 93, etc.). 
Another member of this branch of the geAis Tarpeia was one of the first 
Vestal virgins; at her grave on the Capitoline the pontifex and the chief 
Vestal made annual libation on February 15, the beginning of the public 
Parentalia (see Hor. Carm. iii. 30. 9). In time, however, the desire to 
account for the presence of this grave within the city walls produced the 
later and commoner form of the myth, which substituted for Tarpeius 
the maiden Tarpeia as the traitor (Fabius in Dion. Hal. ii. 38 if.; Anti- 
gonus in Plut. Romul. 17). A misinterpretation of the adjacent Porta 
Pandana was responsible for some details of the story, while the fact that 
the Sabines figure in it merely points to a belief in Sabine settlers on the 
Capitoline. One slight logical inconsistency in the above explanation 
may be noted: since the name of the Tarpeian Rock was derived from 
the family dwelling there (p. M, cf. p. 33), that name can not be used as 
a proof of their residence (p. 16, 1. 15). 

In "The Lost Epitome of Livy" Sanders presents an exhaustive 
treatment of an extremely complicated subject. After reviewing recent 
articles by Reinhold, WSlfflin, and Drescher, he discusses variant forms 
of the Periochae and the Epitome, and the relation to the latter work of 
some of its descendants, particularly Auct. De vir. ill., Appian, Lucan, 
Ampelius, Dio, and Suetonius. Passages are cited in full and used 
sanely, though occasionally one feels that the possibility of purely acci- 
dental resemblances is not sufficiently regarded, e. g., in two cases (p. 195, 
No. 7, end; p. 196, 11. 11 flF.), the theory of an interpolation rests upon the 



